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implied assumption, Ken- 

th Rexroth, widely known 

bet, transiator, and commen- 

tor on the social scene, will 

, De on the topic “Why 

} rican Literature Is Cul- 

eurally Deprived,” at the next 

onvecation, July 13, at 9 a.m. 
n the men’s gym. 


Rexroth was born in South 
Bend, Ind., Dec. 22, 1905, grew 
up in Chicago, New York and 
Various midwest towns, was 

ducated in public schools, 

hicago Art Institute, New 
School of Social Research, Art 
Students’ League and took 
fcourses at several colleges but 
holds no degree. 


Spokesman 

During recent years he has 
become a most articulate 
pokesman for the San Fran- 
cisco Renaissance, with articles 
in The Nation, New World 
Writing, The Evergreen Re- 
view and elsewhere. He was 
the prime mover in the Cellar 
(a downstairs night club in 
S Francisco) Series (with 
awrence Ferlinghetti, in 
1957), an experiment which 
ttemp' d to mold the twin 
orms ©! modern expression — 
jazz and poetry. He broadcasts 
gularly and provocatively 
over FM radio station KPFA 
in Berkeley. 


Poet and Editor 

His works include poetry: 
“In What Hour,” “The Phoe- 
nix and the Tortoise,” “The 
Art of Worldy Wisdom,” “The 
Signature of All Things,” “The 
Dragon and the Unicorn,” 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” “In 
Defense of the Earth,” “The 
Homestead Called Damascus” 
mand “Natural Numbers;” plays: 
“Beyond the Mountains” and 
“Ballet Scenario: Original 


With an unstated but bold- 


Sin;” translations of poetry 
from Japan, France, Greece 
and China; criticism: “The 
Bird in the Bush and Assays, 
as well as numerous articles 
in many literary magazines in 
the U.S. and Europe. 

He has edited Selected 
Poems of D. H. Lawrence, New 
British Poets, Henry Miller, 
Nights of Love and Laughter, 
two issues of Perspectives and 
is currently working on An 
Autobiographical Novel; his 
journalism has appeared in 
the New York Times, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Kansas _ City 
Star, San Francisco Chronicle 
and others, and he is now a 
columnist for the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


Lecturer 

He has lectured at Harvard, 
Columbia, Chicago, ‘Washing- 
ton, Reed, N.Y.U., C.C.N.Y., 
Penn, Pittsburg, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Denver, Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), Washing- 
ton (Seattle), Ohio, Arizona 
academic and non-academic 
auspices. 

Other public appearances 
include television shows, par- 
ticipation in Aspen Seminars 
and similar activities and 
many extremely successful 
night club and jazz room ap- 
pearances in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

He has won many awards, 
including two Commonwealth 
Medals, two Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships, Eunice Tietjens 
Award from Poetry Magazine, 
Shelley Memorial Award from 
the Poetry Society of America, 
Longview Award, Chapelbrook 
Award, Amy Lowell Award, 
William Carles Williams 
Award from Contact Maga- 
tine and National Academy of 
Arts and Letters Grant. 
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At the end of the first week 
of classes tor the six weeks 
session for the 1965 summer 
session a total of 3,306 stu- 
dents were enrolled, according 
to Dean C. Landis, registrar. 


Although the enrollment for 
a given summer is not direct- 
ly comparable with those of 
previous vears, due to the es- 
tablishment of new programs 
both on and off the Sacramen- 
to campus, there are approxi- 
mately 500 fewer students this 
year when compared with a 
similar reporting period in 
1964. 

OFF-CAMPUS SCHOOLS 

There are still a mumber 
of off-campus demonstration 


Million Dollar Legs, starring 
the never to be forgotten W. 
C. Fields will be shown Tues- 
day night, July 13, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis 
in 198 Physical Sciences Build- 
ing. 

Tuesday nix! 
lourth to be shown in the Da- 
Vis Summer Fiim “-:.es. The 
movie will be run at 6:30 and 
8:30 p.m. 

Jack Oakie will co-star in 
the film which was made in 
1932 in the United States. It 
was directed by Edward Fran- 
ci: Cline. 

The Golden Fish, » short 
subject, will also be shown 
the main ferture. 


film is the 


I r 


schools, most of which are 
scheduled to begin at various 
off-campus locations on July 6 
which will swell enrollment by 
approximately 500. In addition, 
the August post session and 
the Tahoe sessions beginning 
July 6 at Tahoe will bring, 
it is estimated, the total en- 
roliment to approximately 
5,000 as contrasted with the 
1964 total figure of. 5,863 en- 
rollees. 

The enrollment drop for 1965, 
according to Dr. H. J. McCor- 
mick, Dean of Educational 
Services and Summer Session, 
ly, attributed to the substan- 
ually higher per unit tuition 
fees effective for the 1965 sum- 
mer session in order to bring 
salaries into proportion with 
the regular year, together 
with the fact that a larger 
proportion of freshman and 
sophomore students are taking 
advantage of the increasingly 
representative, summer sessions 
being offered by local junior 
colleges within the region. 


FACILITIES IN USE 


It is noted by Dr. McCor- 
mick that facilities on the cam- 
pus, including residence halls, 
are being used to a maximum, 
due to enrollments in addition 
to wegular students of 190 
Peace Corps trainees who will 
be preparing until September 
for.a two year period of ser- 
vice in the Philippines, as well 
as the 210 students enrolled 
in four institutions sponsored 
jointly by the college and the 
National Science Foundation as 
well as the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 


California 
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A BASIS FOR EXTREMISM 


By CAROL SMITH 


Speaking of social and poli- 
tical change in the United 
States, Dr. S. M. Lipset built 
his convocation address around 
the sources of extremism, both 
right and left. 

He went into great factual 
detail about the tendency in 
American politics to place the 
political ends ahead of the 
means, a factor possibly stem- 
ming from the, lack of an aris- 
tocratic tradition. 

Lipset provided background 
for his lecture by citing the na- 
ture of American religions, and 
the history of American so- 
ciety and elections. 

Trends in the 20th century, 
such as the rise of minority 
group status and the decline 
of U.S moral fiber, pointed to 
@ moral crusade by small town, 


middle class people, a declin- 
ing minority of electorates 


“She American Cleavage” 


which now constitute the “out 
group.” 

A most recent indication of 
“out group” power was seen 
in the 1964 GOP convention 
where Goldwater triumphed 
by emphasizing in his cam- 
paign morality, corruption and 
anti-statesism from an ex- 
treamist angle. 

On the left, Lipset continued, 
there is more alienation, min- 
ority groups are less satisfied. 
“It is a movement based on 
youth,” stated Lipset. Youth 
is capable of exercising more 
freedom in forming move- 
ments or protest because they 
have fewer ties and have not 
embarked on their careers. 

Lipset closed with a bland 
warning stating that these ex- 
tremisms constitute “a prob- 
lem none can ignore.” 


‘ 


On Learning To Write 


(Editor’s Note: Condennsed 
from a talk given by an 
SSC freshman English ma- 
jor to a writer's group at 
Vacaville Medical Facility.) 


Last Sunday at dawn, Keith, 
my guide dog, and I were in 
our back garden. There I re- 
flected on what I could offer 
you of value about writing. 
Only two sounds broke the 
morning peace — the sad song 
of our lonely mockingbird and 
the snarl of a jet aircraft 
splitting the sky. 

How often we who write 
take our imaginary flights, not 
knowing what direction we 
must take — unlike the crafts- 
man pilot who is in control 
of his aircraft, sets his com- 
pass and arrives at his desti- 
nation. 

Young and Alert 

I thought of my Sacramento 
friend Dave, a retired Air 
Force Major, still young and 
alert, who for me wears a kind 
of immortality. Charles Lind- 
berg once said that the best 
Polar flight plan had been 
charted by Dave. I could en- 
visage all present and perhaps 
all future military and com- 
mercial pilots leaving Pacific 
airports for the European con- 
tinent, sure that Dave's flight 
plan was the best way to go. 

In imagination I then saw 
anoth - large group making a 
journey. There was Dreiser, 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Sin- 


clair Lewis, Steinback, T. S. 
Eliot, Pound, Willa Cather, 
Upton Sinclair, Frank Norris, 


Mr. O'Conner & Keith 


Faulkner — writers who in the 
past 40 years have given us 
writing of excellence. These 
were our American best. They 
walked a broad sunlit path 
made for them by Mark 
Twain, Stephan Crane, How- 
ells, James and Whitman. All 
these great writers had com- 
mitted themselves to find out 
the best way to do what they 
had to do. They chose the 


HUNT LEADS BAND 


Three SSC music faculty 
members are working with the 
Sacramento Municipa! band 
this summer. Prof. Norman 
Hunt directs each Sunday, 
Louis Clyson is often a solo- 
ist, and Herbert Harrison, who 
is new en the faculty does ar- 
rangements. 


The program, consisting of 
ten concerts, has an orchestra 
three times each season and a 
band at all other performances. 
Sponsored »y the city and Mu- 
sic Local No. 12, all presenta- 
tions are from 6:30 to 8 P.M. 
on Sundays in William Land 
Park. 


PAJAMAS SEPARATE LOVERS 


By EDWARD ST. JOHN 


The Pajama Game, currently 
playing at the Music Circus, 
is without doubt one of the 
best productions ever present- 
ed by the Sacramento Light 
Opera Association. It has been 
done by the group a couple of 
times in the past and, through 
the years, since it was first 
produced on Broadway in 1954, 
it bas held up as one of the 
funniest and most entertaining 
musical shows. This produc- 
tion by Music Circus is no 


exception. Its success this sea- 
son is due to performances by 
several female members of the 
cast, and to the fine designs 
of Albert-Car] Furst. 


The Pajama Game is all 
about labor and love prob- 
lems in the pajama field. One 
wouldn't think that pejamas 
would separate lovers, but in 
The Pajama Game they do. 
The book by George Abbott 
and Richard Bissell provides 
many hilarious lines and sit- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


course set for them by the 
greatest craftsmen in Ameri- 
can literature. 


From a Box Car 

In my young time, I did not 
know the names of great writ- 
ers. At 15, I set out to see 
and hear and feel and taste 
and smell and know my world. 
I saw America, including the 
Grand Canyon, with my legs 
dangling from a box car. 

I was a migratory field 
worker in Ohio, a flunky in 
the Michigan lumber camps, 
black from chaff in a Dakota 
wheat field, a mil] worker in 
Montana, a watermelon pick- 
er in Colorado, almost froze 
to death in Idaho, packed ap- 
ples in lovely Kashmere val- 
ley in Washington, picked. 
hops in Oregon, was a bellhop 
in San Francisco, then a movie 
extra in Hollywood at 16, liv- 
ing it up on Malibu Beach. 


Seven Seas 
Then I was off to Mexico, 
Texas and all of the southern 
states and up the East Coast 
to Philadelphia, where I set 
off on a tramp ship and for 
(Continued on Page 3) 


VIETNAM 


The Viet-Cong 
View 


Now that the tempo of the 
war seems to be “escalat- 
ing” beyond hopes of peace- 
ful negotiations, it is IM- 
PORTANT for Americans 
to know WHO it is they are 
fighting in Vietnam. 

For the first time in Sac- 
ramento, a second film § 
made by the National Lib- 
eration Front — or Viet- 
Cong — is available to the 
public. The film includes 
the views of the Vietcong 
on McNamara, Taylor and 
President Johnson, as well 
as aspects of life in Viet- 
cong “liberated’’ territory 
and actual combst scenes. 

The film, obtained by the 
May 2 group, a national 
student organization, is 
sponsored by the Philoso- 
phy Club of Sacramento 
State College. 


Film on the War 
Physics 111 
Today at 1:15 
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By SURRINDER 8S. ARMAN 


Under the heat of cold war, America is pre-occupied with 
material prosperity and its attitudes on communism. The quest 
for material well-being seems to have gone far beyond the 
limits, and western man is getting out of control. This quest 
has resulted in the tendency to see non-Europeans in terms of 
material well-being instead of as a whole society. But in the 
basic human questions (such as integrity and honesty) that make 
human society worthwhile, western man can claim no superiority 
over the others. 

The Ameri in attitudes show lack of faith in their system. 
Why this nervousness? It is childishness and narrowmindness 
that label as communism or communist anyone who does not 
accept western values wholeheartedly. The non-western man 
is not clay to be put in anybody’s mold. He is proud of his iden- 
tity. America has a habit of seeing everything in terms of 
communism. What is this bogey that ir haunting every Ameri- 
can? It means you lack faith in your society, in what you be- 
lieve and in what you have achieved. That puts you on the de- 
fensive all the time and leads to opening a kind of of- 
fensive, a psychological aggression against yourself. This also 
creates an atmosphere of helpnessness, frustrations and irrita- 
tions. And when you look at your strong muscles and deteriorat- 
ing relations with the non-Anglosaxon world, a state of anger 
begins to prevail. Then, even the responsible individuals of 
public life, in frenzy, make statements of utter hostility toward 
the non-western states. Non-western nations don’t view things 
in terms of communism. They view things as Asian and African 
first. The non-western world does not think in terms of ideology; 
it thinks in terms of realities. It was by yesterday’s realities 
that they were bled by the west and reduced to a miserable 
plight. They got rid of this so-called human western democratic 
beast. The new alluring slogans of Freedom and Free-World 
change into nightmares in yesterday’s realities. 

The non-western world gets perturbed when it finds the 
minds of western thinkers such as Goldwater, who writes in 
his “Bible’ Why Not Victory,—“We would hold onto Africa in 
part because western survival there is essential to victory .. . 
But no less that the privilege of being born in the U.S. carries 
with it the responsibility of extending our good fortunes. We 
are the bearers of western civilization. If in Africa the west 
has failed in the past to do the full measure, of its duty, then 
all the more reason for doing our duty now!!! 

This results in reinforcing pre-existing beliefs in the non- 
western world that the U.S. represents reactionary forces. They 
find the slogans of the democratic free world deceptive and 
used to cover agressive, selfish and exploitive motives. They 
have every reason to believe, since they find this hard reality, 
that America is deeply committed to maintain undesirable status 
quo under the pretention of fighting communism. This leads to 
an ever-widening gulf between the two, and the non-western 
world is drifting closer and closer to the Soviet block since it 
feels threatened by the west. The sooner the western attitudes 
and policies are changed, the better it would be—lest it is too late. 


CAMPUS POLL 


In an attempt to discover 
what type of reading students 
do outside of class assignments, 
the roving reporter posed this 
question to passers-by: “What 
do you read for your person- 





Howard Ganow 
Correctional Work and Admin- 
istration Major 

“] read Laok, Readers Di- 
gest, Life and the newspapers. 
I read mostly hunting and fish- 






























ajor 
“J read mostly scientific lit- 
erature, magazines, religious 
material, and occasionally I! 
read a novel — but rarely. 
Also, I read textbooks for re- 
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MURAL ON FOLEY 


By Michelle McCullough 


Seven-hundred and fifty 
pounds of clay have been add- 
ed to Foley Hall, and all for 
the best. 

Steve Tyson, a senior art 
major here, is responsible for 
the new addition to the dorm. 
He created the ceramic mural 
in his mural painting class the 
past spring semester under the 
direction of Robert Else, pro- 
fessor oi art. 

Though many murals be- 
deck buildings at the college, 
this latest one is unique in 
that there is only one other 
ceramic mural on campus. 

Students in the mural class, 
Tyson explains, must first find 
a site for a mural and then 
build a proposed model. The 
proposal is presented to the 
people in the building and 
then to the dean's committee 
for approval. 

Tyson describes the process 
for the construction of his 
mural as clay “cut-outs.” First 
he drew sketches of his con- 
ception. The final sketch was 
projected on the wall with a 
view-graph and enlarged to 





actual size. The projected 
sketch was then traced on 
paper. 


Next, the paper design was 
cut out and the clay pieces 
were cut to the paper pattern. 
Tre individual clay pieces 
were then bolted to the wall. 
The raw clay color remains, 
as no glaze was added. 

Tyson’s finished product 
may be viewed on the en- 
trance wall of Foley Hall now 
and until either the iron bolts 
give way or the dorm crum- 
bles to the ground. 









Discipleship by Dietrrich Bon- 


hoeffer, The Rebel by Albert 
Camus, Motive Magazine (A 
Methodist Church publication), 
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CORDS and DISCORDS 


By KEITH LINDSTROM 


How was your first day of summer school? Mine was fine. 
The professor was very apologetic. He said that we were being 
done an injustice. We weren’t quite sure what he meant, but then 
he.said it was too bad we had to come to summer school because 
we couldn’t really do the whole course as he usuully does it in 
his most thorough and sterling manner. He complained and 
said we were victims of a system that we couldn’t change. And 
he couldn’t change it either, mostly because he didn’t care. He 
said he got paid a big wad for a short course so why should he 
rock the boat? Catharsis, he said, was bitching about something, 
so he bitched and then we went on with the course. 

There is a point to this childish monologue. Students have 
become active. They participate. They demonstrate. They are 
incensed at social injustice. They speak up for basic freedoms. 
In short, the American college student is engagee. No longer 
does he sit in B.S. sessions in idle speculation; he gets out and 
waves a flag and, strangely enough, things happen. : 

“Of course,” says the wise professor, “all analogies are 
basically specious. It is quite a different matter for a student to 
deimonstrate for a cause. The problem that we professors face 
is much more involved. The proper office of curriculum struc- 
ture is the administration. We can suggest, respectfully, that it 
is our considered opinion that summer school is not as perfect 
as it should be. We can suggest that perhaps the regular session 
should be extended to provide a better program, but you cal- 
low youth do not stop to consider the monetary element, the 
political element, the social element, the vast complexity of it 
all.” 

He cleared his throat and went back to high Baroque. 


Ast" 


An “epochal occasion” is an unique combination of diverse 
elements that come together in a real unity. This unity is the 
outcome of a creative synthesis, which is individual and pass- 
ing. The actual entity is an event in time which maintains its 
structure briefly, then fades into the diversity of the original 
isolated elements. This is Alferd North Whitehead’s definition 
of a creature. Since man is a creature, man may be defined as 
an “epochal occasion.” 

This analysis of the individual as a metaphysical entity il- 
lustrates the futility of man’s individual immortality in the phy- 
sical world, for man is plagued by his finitude and by his 
anonymity among the billions around him. 

And in theface of the profound meaninglessness of his per- 
sonal existence, all men must choose between the state of ulti- 
mate indifference and the state of ultimate concern. In the for- 
mer, one denies the value and dignity of self by affirming the 
life of total “ego” commitment. One commits the shallowness 
of his being to the shallowness of the idols of existence. Life 
itself is not a genuine option; for vibrant existence demands com- 
mitment of the whole personality to an ultimate concern. In the 
latter, one accepts his finitude, his conditional existence and 
attempts to formulate a whole personality committed to an ulti- 
mate concern. 

But what does the term “ultimate concern” mean? Accord- 
ing to Paul Tillach, ultimate concern unites the subjective and 
the objective sides of the act of faith; that is to say, the faith 
through which one believes must be complemented by the faith 
which is believed. Thus, any discussion of ultimate concern must 
be expressed in the act of faith. And when the unconditional, 
absolute “God” is approached through the act of faith, the sub- 
ject-object scheme of existence must disappear, for one’s own 
understanding of God and the Objective God become one and 
the same, and this is “ultimate concern.” 

Through the character of faith, one distinguishes the true 
from the false ultimate concern. The finite ultimacy is not able 
to transcend the subject-object scheme. The nation is nearer to 
true ultimacy than is success, because nationalistic ecstacy can 
produce a state in which the subject is almost swallowed by the 
object, but after a period the subject emerges again, disappointed 
radically and totally. In the infinite ultimacy the subject-object 
scheme is imersed in its commitment to the ultimate which must 
transcend the temporal universe. The true ultimate maintains 
an equivocal tension between self and object which allows the 
whole personality to express its character. 

Thus, the personality, involved in the search for the mean- 
ing of existence, must choose between the true and the false 
ultimate. The basis for this choice rests upon the character of 
faith, for all decisions which involve a concern for ultimates 
are based upon faith. 

Again, the choice between the true and the idolatrous faith 
must be made by the individual. In true faith the ultimate 
concern is a concern about a true ultimate, while in adolatrous 
faith finite realities are elevated to the rank of ultimacy. The 
inescapable consequence of idolatrous faith is existential doubt, 
a disappointment which penetrates into the very existence of 
man. This disruption of the personality becomes complete when 
the ecstatic character of the idolatrous faith breaks down to re- 
lease the subject back into his world of illusion. 

True faith, which leads man to an apprehension of @ real 
ultimate, is the essential possibility of man, and therefore its 
existence is necessary and universal. If the faith is understood 
as what it essentially is, ultimate concern, it cannot be undercut 
by modern sciences or any kind of philosophy. For faith can 
only be attacked in the name of another faith, both of which 
are expressions of man’s commitment to a state of ultimate con- 
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NOTES from ABROAD 


| BERLI By BUD WASGAT 


The American student, especially the undergraduate, must 
expect to experience a complete reevaluation of his academic 
philosophy and habits when he becomes a part of the German 
university system. Where the American schools educate their 
students through frequent tests, term papes, essays and the 
threat of unfavorable grades for insufficient work, the German 
student is left pretty much to himself and therefore is expected 
to educate himself. He does not begin to present papers or to 
participate actively in classes until about his third year, when he 
+ begins to take seminars. Professors in the lecture classes, which 

average 200-300 students, follow no prescribed texts for which 

the students are responsible—he reads from his own notes. 

Should he attach himself too closely to one book or one critic, 

students would simply buy the book or the critique and forget 

about attending the lecture. In addition to following his notes, 
the professor anticipates that the participants do whatever re- 
search or work necessary to keep up. The result is that the 

‘eonscientious student finds himself in a circle of black coffee 

and “midnight oil.” But that is the conscientious student—the 

majority go to lectures but do not spend too much time beating 
down the library doors. They don’t that is, until the day of 
reckoning comes, when a general examination must be taken, to 

Getermine qualifications for further study. These general ex- 

a@minations (actually a series at increasingly more advanced 

levels) encompass material covered in about a year or two. The 
. § first examination, which must be passed, is roughly equivalent 
to the kind of exam which would be given at SSC if, instead of 
progressing the individual courses of the general education re- 
quirement, the student were to take a test covering all that he 
has heard in his first two years. As a result, semesters of in- 
activity and non-production are interrupted by semesters of in- 
tensive, exhausting study. German “cramming” sessions are 
more infrequent, but more traumatic. 


There are such people as advisers and counselors, but the 
student is expected to have enough intelligence to find the re- 
quirements, read them and follow common sense. The counselors 
generally handie only cases which need special treatment — 
the effect being that the average student is well into his studies, 
before he comes face to face with any representative of the 
university, save the cashier. 

The extra-curricular aspect of German university life is 
less socially and more academically oriented than in California. 

Student government, as such, does not exist. The administration 
of the entire university, in all its aspects, is run by a senate of 
professors and students and their representatives or committees. 
ntercollegiate and intra-mural athletics are non-existent. Clubs 
jamd organizations are largely political, cultural or special in- 
rest groups. Social affairs, such as dances, parties and excur- 
sions are left to individuals and are rarely promoted as 2 part 
‘ie jOf a semester's program. Thus, the campus does not function 
as a clearing house for young eligibles, although the snack bars in 
Germany reflect much the same atmosphere as those in California. 





UPPSALA, SWEDEN By PAT NIKKEL 


| Today I join 106 other inexperienced pseudo-sophisticated 
« American college students (I being the sole innocent from SSC? 
for a six-week summer session at the University of Uppsala in 
Sweden, approximately 50 miles northwest of Stockholm. The 
university is the world’s ninth oldest university, and travel bro- 
chures invitingly claim the botanist Linnaeus, dramatist Strind- 
rena and international statesman Dag Hammerskjold studied 
We arrived in Paris last Tuesday (on a pre-summer session 
tour sponsored by Long Beach State College) and are now spend- 
img a few days of intellectual enrichment in Copenhagen before 
arriving in Uppsala Sunday in time for Monday’s classes. Most 
of us are taking six units of credit in classes that will, convenient- 
~ 4 ly, be lectured in English. It was explained to the American 
students that classes will be held Monday through Thursday each 
week, leaving three-day weekends for specialized study, social 
activities and near-by travel. 
Following the summer session, which will terminate July 29, 
I plan to travel independently in Europe for the remainder of 
the summer to parts as yet unknown to my person or purse. 
But throughout my visit in Sweden, I will attempt to give you 
at least some reflection of student life both at and away from 
the university and some encouragement to come to this place 
and see what it’s like for yourselves. 


» 


«4 HEIDELBERG By GIL PRESTON 


Only 15 students from the California State Colleges are 
among the 11,000 foreigners in residence at the University of 
this summer. But the insecurity of feeling foreign 
disappears as each individual involves himself in one or several of 
the activities, including several discussion groups which meet once 
‘@ week to debate and criticize music, literature, art, foreign policy. 
¢ Plays by Brecht, Sartre, and O'Neill are periodically presented 
{ @m the stages of Heidelburg. A wide selection of operas, includ- 
img Wagner, Verdi, Rozzini, are available 10 miles away in 
‘Mannheim. But most important is the atmosphere of “study, 
mo Nonsense.” 
My roommate this semester is a law student from Kassel. 
He represents the “typical” German student with a great amount 
of interest in the tomorrow, rather than the yesterday. He is 
kept informed on current events pertaining not only to Ger- 
many, but io the world as a whole. Viet Nam is the major po- 
litical topic of conversation at this time. Music, books, sports 
and women all figure in his life. He dreams of one day travel- 
ing to America if he can find the time. Now he’s too anxious to 


the U.S., as there has been the chance 
to get uainted with some of the many representatives 
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WRITING 


Continued from Page 1 
two years crossed the Seven 
Seas. 

At 19, with a 15c 8-year-old 
Writer’s Market and a $4 
thirty-year-old typewriter, I 
sat down to write a story. 

In the next few years, I 
wrote and sold more than 50 
fiction and fact pieces and re- 
ceived only three rejection 
slips. But — I was not a writ- 
er then. I am not a writer to- 
day. 

I sold because all over this 
nation men were sitting at 
typewriters in flats, apart- 
ments, homes, rooms, trying to 
make a few bucks to pay the 
rent and feed the kids. They 
never had time to leave their 
chairs and go out and get fresh 
air or fresh experiences. 

Slush Pile 

When their stories reached 
the slush pile in magazine of- 
fices, a tired editor with a sour 
stomach and sore eyes read 
these stories and cringed, for 
they had the same tired plots, 
tired characters, tired situa- 
tions, dead dialogue and feeble 
endings they had read count- 
less times before. When an 
editor reached miy stories, he 
knew at once I could not write. 
But he read fresh, wide-eyed, 
exhuberant young experience 
written by an innocent in the 
trade of writing. I had some- 
thing bright and happy to say. 

Commercial World 

At 20, I went into the com- 
mercial world and was a suc- 
cess, if money makes anyone 
a success. Then I lost my sight, 
and, afier 25 years without 
writing a line, I started to 
write again and could sell 
only one shabby story. I went 
on to write 40 stories that did 
not sell and two books that 
are still in search of a pub- 
lisher. Then I had enough. 

Now, I, who could not 
parse a sentence, for whom 
a paragraph was no more than 
2 cigarette break, decided to 
find out how it was done. I 
was accepted as a student here. 
Did I go to college just to 
get a degree? No, I wanted 
something more — I wanted 
to undergo the process of be- 
coming a writer. I wanted to 
walk the path of Dreiser, 
Hemingway and Faulkner. 

College to me was where to 
go to commit  vneself to the 
process of becsming some kind 
of craftsman — a craftsman 
engineer, fhysicist, chemist, 
mathematician, artist, writer. 
I had to become committed to 
the process of becoming a 
writer. 

Quiet Courage 

I had to be willing to ac- 
cept any disciplines as part of 
the process. I had to have 
that quiet courage that is no 
more than the willingness to 
try my best to learn how the 
thing was done. 

I could not complain that I 
had no time, for we all have 
it if we are truly committed 
— that I had no things, for 
Miiton had no typewriter. And 
though I was 50 and blind, 
there was nothing about my- 
self for which to be sorry. 

Now I had to learn how the 
thing is done. That is, I think, 
what we «ll have to learn. The 
only counsel I can offer you 
is that you set yourself a 
course, know your direction 
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Sununer Concert Planned 


John Lewis, associate pro- 
fessor of music, will direct the 
orchestral performance in 
“King David,” a symphonic 
psalm by Arthur Honegger, to 
be performed on the Sacra- 
mento State campus July 29. 

Prof. Lewis, a Minnesotan, 
has been on the faculty since 
1957. During his presence on 
campus, he has directed a 


number of memorable musical 


UCD CONCERT 


An informal chamber music 
concert will be presente? by 
the University of California, 
Davis, music department July 
14 on the campus. 

The program will be pre- 
sented at 8:15 p.m. in the 
Home Economics Building 
auditorium. Admission is free. 

Solo and trio sonatos by 
Telemann and Roman, three 
pieces for clarinet by Stra- 
vinsky and two Haydn string 
quartets will be performed by 
Barbara Berge, Elizabeth Kle- 
ker, Theodore Karp, Arthur 
Woodbury, Jerome Rosen and 
a string quartet composed of 
Robert Bloch and Fred Kra- 
kowski, violins; Roland Hoer- 
mann, viola; and Kathleen 


Holmes, cello. All are students 
and faculty members at Davis. 





and PLEASE 
make people 
more careful 
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contributions. His latest addi- 
tion, Johann Sebastian Bach's 
“Mass in B Minor,” was pre- 
sented in May. 

Lewis teaches piano, organ, 
orchestra, conducting, opera 
workshop and score analysis. 
He has a masters degree in 
sacred music from the Union 
Theological Seminary in New 
York. 

In the past Lewis has taught 
at Converse College in Spar- 
tanburg, 5.C., and has also 
served as director of music of 
the College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kan. While affiliated 
with the Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Va., 
he conducted the Civic Opera 
in that city. He has also been 
associate conductor of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony. 

Dr. Lewis has acted as con- 
ductor of the Sacramento An- 
nual Piano Festival for the 
past four years. He is also a 
member of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


SUMMER DANCE 


Final plans are being made 
for the summer social activi- 
ties committee’s annual sum- 
mer dance to be held tomor- 
row night, July 10th, 9 pm- 
la.m. in the faculty dining 
room, Excellent music will be 
provided by a combo, and ad- 
mission is free to all students 
and Peace Corps trainees and 
their dates. Dress is casual. 


Swimming Pool 


six weeks session from 1 to 7 
p.m. weekdays, the Summer 
Session office announced. 

All students and faculty 
members may use the pool but 
must provide suits and towels. 
Student body cards must be 
presented to gain entrance to 
the pool. 
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By RICH FONTES 


After leaving the Donner Lake region, we continued up 
Highway 89 toward Plumas County. Soon we crossed the Little 
Truckee and decided to spend the night in the US Forest Service 
campground there. 

Recently some statistics which may be interesting in light 
of the summer season came across our path. Twenty million 
acres, one-fifth of the area of the state, is under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Forest Service. This land is utilized in a 
planned program of “multiple use.” National Forests are used for 
timber harvesting, mining, oil drilling, water for power and 
irrigation, grazing of cattle and sheep, wildlife control and some- 
time, even for recreation. 

Some 4,000,000 acres of the Golden State is under publicly 
owned asphalt or concrete. This means there is roughly 10,000 
square feet of roadway for every resident of the state. 

In contrast, only one fourth of one per cent (750,000 acres) 
of California is in State park land. Of this, almost two-thirds is 
in one State Park—Anza Borrego Desert State Park. Of the 
rest, thousands of acres are under water—such as at Folsom Lake 
State Recreation Area. Eliminating these areas would give each 
resident in the state enough state park land upon which to build 
part of his two car garage. 

The Little Truckee has a reputation of being great for fly 
fishermen. At the time, it was too fast for flies so we used 2 
spin-casting outfit and commercial lures. My first cast of the 
season was a Colorado Spinner. It landed in the rocks. My 
second cast was with a Super Duper. It landed in the trees 
across the river. We continued along Highway 89 going north. 

After reaching Sierraville, and not blinking, we turned left 
onto Highway 49 towards Sierra City. 

Sierra City is one of the most quaint of all the quaint towns 
that line the quaint Mother Lode Highway. The town is built 
withn a quaint ravine which has been formed by a quaint trout- 
laden stream. There are a lot of quaint summer homes and 
cabins in the area, but it is not a resort community. It is just 
a sort of quaint Sierran Shangri La. 

Northeast of Sierra City is the Gold Lake National Recre- 
ation Area. This is, without a doubt, the finest region in the 
state for outdoor recreation. The brand new highway which 
takes visitors into the area passes through a lush fir and pine 
forest literally overstuffed with streams and lakes. 

We headed over a back country road toward the Mohawk 
Valley and Graegle. A development concern is running a mail- 
order campaign to sell lots in the area. What amazing things 
one can do with a postage stamp 

Near the Mohawk Valley is Plumas Eureka State Park. This 
park completely surrounds the old mining community of Johns- 
ville and includes the abondoned Eureka mine. After watching 
the Lone Ranger and Roy Rogers, I thought I had a pretty good 
idea of what a gold mine looked like—the hole in the hill and 
the outhouse. This thing up here looks more like Kaiser or Tei- 
chert than like something one would expect from Yosemite Sam. 
The wild thing is that the thing was built a century ago. 


SPECTATO 


By BILL PROBST 


It looks as though I’m never going to get to become any- 
thing more than a spectator at sporting events. I’ve always want- 
ed to become good in something but the fates seem to have de- 
creed otherwise. 

Take an experience I had two weekends ago as an example. 
A friend of mine offered to take my wife and myself waterski- 
ing at Lodi Lake. Well if you didn’t read the papers, as I ob- 
vously didn’t, you might be interested in knowing that Lodi's 
baby Tahoe is temporarily dry as a bone. Needless to say, 
that the boat was there, my wife and I were there, complete 
with swimsuits and suntan oil; but the lake had gone elsewhere. 

One might well think that this was just an isolated inci- 
dent, but with me it’s getting to be a regular thing. 

Just this past weekend I was again offered the chance to 
partake in one of the aquatic sports, sailing. The offer this 
time was to include a trip on a forty-foot sloop from Sausalito 
to Monterey and back. Not wanting to make the drive to Sausa- 
lito for naught, I made a point of checking the weather condi- 
tions in the bay area, although I didn’t really think that the 
Pacific Ocean was going this weekend. But, ho boy, came Setur- 
day night and a flash bulletin on the radio that San Francisco 
was under a tidal wave alert. About then I decided that I was 
going to get up early on a Sunday morning, drive a hundred 
miles, and find that our boat had been washed up on the shore. 
So I spent Sunday and Monday playing some wild games of 
croquette at William Land Park. 

But, you guessed it, the tidal wave turned out to be a dud, 
which is what my sailing friend in Sausalito now thinks I am. 

Like I said, there are some individuals who are destined to 
sit on the sidelines and watch. But then, it’s people like us who 
make it possible for the athletes to attain the status they do. 
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uations which will not seem 
at all unusual to any factory 
worker. Many of the songs by 
Richard Adier and Jerry Ross 
are so familiar that one aimust 
feels like singing along. Those 
which have stood the test of 
time exceptionally well are 
Hey There, Hernando’s Hida- 
way and Steam Heat. The 
Pajama Game, along with the 
first two productions of this 
season, has shown a measur- 
able increase in quality over 
productions of previous years. 
The settings are the primary 
contributor to this fact. They 
are not too scant and yet they 
are not so heavy as to distract. 
Steam Heat, sung and danced 
by Patti Karr, Dean Barlow 
and Ron Cisneros was one of 
the highlights of the show. 
The costumes for this number 
were excellent, while most of 
the others were less than ex- 
cellent. 

In this production, however, 
there are some weak moments, 
and they come during scenes 
with the romantic leads who 
are themselves weak. Stewart 
Rose has a beautiful voice, but 
his acting leaves much to be 
desired. His character is stilt- 
ed and phony, and it is not 
written so. Grace Gaynor is 
vivacious, but she has been 
miscast. She cannot sing the 
role of Babe. Her vocal range 
is not high enough. Conse- 
quently, There Once Was A 
Man comes off as a comedy 
number rather than a roman- 
tic number bursting with fire. 
She hay have tried for origi- 
nality in the role, but, if she 
did, she was not very success- 
ful. She has a delightful per- 
sonality, but it doesn’t seem 
right for Babe. Because of the 
weak romantic leads, the com- 
ic leads steal the show. 


Kathleen Freemn as Mabel 
is excellent. She plays the 
part te perfection, as she has 
done in the past. Patti Karr 
as Gladys turns in a perform- 
ance which is not only good, 
but in many respects original, 
which is greatly appreciated 
after one has seen the show 
done so many times before. 
Fran Stevens as Mae is su- 
perbly funny. A chorus mem- 
ber whe deserves praise is 
little Antoinette Cruser. Her 








Golf Tourney 


The summer school golf 
tournament will be played on 
Thursday, July 22, at Haggins 
Oak Golf Course. The event 
begins at 12 noon. 

All summer school students 
and faculty are eligible. The 
golfers are responsible for 


making up their own four- . 


some, and a sign-up sheet is 
in the HPER Division office, 
P.E. room 132. 

Prizes will be awarded. For 


more information, call Ext. 
6481. 
There will be $1.50 green 


“CLASSIFIED 


TYPING 


EXCELLENT TYPING of all 
papers, electric typewriter, 
35c a page. Deliver on cam- 
pus. Call 455-3504. 








BOOKSTORE 
7:45 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
LIBRARY 
7:45 a.m. te 9 p.m. 
7:45 am. to 4:30 p.m. 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
SMACK BAR 
7:20 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Mon - Fri. 
RECREATION SWWAMING HOURS 


1 p.m. to 7 p.m: Mon - Fri. 
12:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. Sundey 


Man. « Fri. 


Mon, - Fri. 
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The growth of jazz 
accessibility of the Bay 
what is a succesful jazz club. 
this music is much like a beautifully 
ing — it compliments and enhances 

Each club has or seems to have 
Yet clubs must have a common characteristic in order to 
cessful. The common elements of most lecal clubs are not 
aryily beneficial to the spread of the music form. 
high prices, poor service and too often an aura 
cannot long survive in such environment. There 
an exception to this rule in the Sacramento area, with 
ing of the Music Inn. 
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Of the San Francisco clubs, which can truly be classified ae 


jazz clubs, such as the Jazz Workshop, Basin Street West and 
(more recently) the Both/And Club, there is an obvious e@m~ 
trast. The two older clubs seem to typify the two common ap- 
proaches of presenting the music. Basin Street West, the newer 
of the two, is comfortable and roomy, with good working ¢om- 
ditions for the musicians. The club is an appealing attraction 
as a place to relax and enjoy the view. But these surroundings 
don't blend with the music. 

In direct contrast the Workshop is small, smoke-filled, close, 
and conducive to a rapport within the audience und intimacy 
with the music. The musicians communicate well with the audi- 
ence, almost as if their thoughts and feelings were transmitted 
by the smoke to each individual. Unfortunately, these same 
close, cramped conditions create a tense, uneasy atmosphere that 
prevents full enjoyment of the music. 

The recently opened Both/And Club, appears to have bene- 
fitted from the experiences of the other two clubs and has at- 
tempted to create a synthesis of the two approaches while pre- 
serving the best of both. The club is comfortable and relaxing 
to the audience as well as the musicians. There also exists @ 
rapport between musicians and audience. A unique aspect is 
the incorporation of art into the club, montages on restroom 
walls, a light-organ casting strange colors and shapes on color- 
ful pieces of modern art, giving all a surrealistic affect. 

Jazz, as a modern art form, was not meant to be heard 
in a cafeteria or the back-room of a Cat House. It deserves its 
own unique setting (such as Both/And provides). 


HAPPENINGS 


Happenings: The John Handy Quintet, 
Smith on violin and Freddie Redd on piano, appear at the 
Both/And club until the first of August. The Chico Hamilten 
Quartet will be at the Gilded Cage this weekend. The Monk Mont- 
gomery Quartet appears at the Music Inn thru July 11. 





voice, personality and face you support the pajama in- 
dustry or not, you should not 
miss seeing this sprightly com- 


edy. 


project clearly and beautifully. 
The Pajama Game wil! close 
Sunday, July 11, and whetiier 





WILLIE 
THE 
WORLDS 
WORST 
PIANO 
PLAYER 





AT THE 


STRAW HAT 


1744 Fulten Ave. (Corner of Fuiten & Arden Way) 
GOOD FOOD — LOW PRICES 
COOLEST BEVERAGES IN TOWN 


WED. THRU SAT. — WILLIE ERICKSON (Piano) IN PERSON 
With BOB SCOTT ON BANJO FRI. & SAT. 


PRIVATE BANQUET ROOM FREE OF CHARGE 
(We Coter te Sorority and Fraternity Parties) 


FOR PIZZA TO EAT HERE OR TO GO 
PHONE 483-4663 
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